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Week Ending Friday, April 1, 1983 


House of Representatives Federal 
Budget Proposal 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 26, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

As I’m sure you heard, the majority in the 
House of Representatives passed its budget 
resolution this week. Since the vote on that 
budget was announced by those who sup- 
ported it, they’ve proclaimed it a great vic- 
tory over me. You, the people, are treated 
as mere spectators in the contest. But you 
weren’t. You were down on the field very 
much in that game. And if those proposals 
ever become law, you'll find you’re on the 
losing team. 

Let me remind you what lies at the heart 
of that liberal budget—a $315 billion tax 
increase over the next 5 years, falling 
squarely on the backs of you who work and 
earn to support your families and pay the 
government’s bills. It’s not just a coinci- 
dence that that $315 billion they want to 
raise would require canceling the third year 
of your tax cut, due in July, and tax index- 
ing. Three-quarters of that tax increase 
would have to be paid by low- and middle- 
income families and many of you who are 
already living from paycheck to paycheck. 

Indexing is an historic reform that'll put 
an end to bracket creep. The unfair thing 
about our present income tax system is that 
it’s based on the number of dollars you 
earn, not their value. As you earn a greater 
number of dollars, you’re pushed into a 
higher tax bracket, and the government 
takes a higher percentage of your paycheck, 
even though you might only be receiving a 
cost-of-living raise to stay even with infla- 
tion. 

Indexing puts an end to the injustice of 
bracket creep. Indexing is not a tax cut per 
se; it prevents an automatic tax increase 
and keeps you from getting poorer. 

How can those who talk so much about 
faismess and compassion turn around and 


take away the third year of your tax cut and 
the indexing? How can they justify hitting 
the median-income family with a $3,550 tax 
increase over the next 5 years? How can 
they pretend to help you cope with your 
bills, put money aside for education, and 
save for your retirement when they’re 
reaching deeper and deeper into your pock- 
ets? 

They can’t. And they won't, if we don’t 
let them. It’s not right for them to overtax 
you just so they can spend more. And they 
do want to spend more—a lot more. Their 
budget would cancel virtually all the sav- 
ings we’ve made in the last 2 years. It 
would turn back the clock to the high infla- 
tion, high interest rate nightmare of 1980 
by giving a green light to at least 10 brand 
new government spending programs. At 
the same time, it would allow a program of 
crucial importance to our senior citizens— 
Medicare—to go bankrupt. It would wipe 
out our initiatives to reduce food stamp 
waste, despite documented evidence that 
food stamp rip-off artists plunder the system 
and cost taxpayers hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year. 

In all, the liberal alternative budget 
would approve nearly $200 billion in addi- 
tional inflationary spending. Make no mis- 
take, this money cannot be retrieved and 
the deficit reduced, as they claim, by slash- 
ing defense spending authority by more 
than $200 billion. Once you begin reducing 
personnel in our armed services, closing 
down aircraft plants, decommissioning 
ships, fighter squadrons, and one weapons 
program after another, you not only gamble 
with America’s security, you create a new 
army of unemployed. And that means the 
deficit would go up, not down. 

It’s this simple: If you liked the 21-per- 
cent prime interest rate, 18-percent mort- 
gage rates, double-digit inflation, and sky-is- 
the-limit tax increases of 2 years ago, you'll 
love their budget, because that’s what it 
would bring back. Those who fought to get 
this budget passed are the same people who 
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began saying our economic program had 
failed almost the day it was passed. That 
was more than a year ago, and much of our 
tax reduction program is still not in place 
today. But more and more evidence is 
coming in that proves America is on the 
mend and recovery has definitely begun. 

Last Monday the Commerce Department 
estimated that during these first 3 months 
of 1983, our economy will grow at an 
annual rate of 4 percent. And we believe 
the recovery will pick up strength as the 
year goes on. The double-digit inflation of 
1980, which drove up costs and robbed you 
of your earnings, has been knocked all the 
way down to four-tenths of 1 percent in the 
last 6 months—the lowest 6-month rate in 
22 years. This February, consumer prices 
actually declined for only the second time 
since 1965. The first time was in December. 

Those towering interest rates which 
closed factory gates and industries like autos 
and steel, leveled the housing industry, and 
brought so many small businesses to their 
knees have now been knocked down them- 
selves. The prime rate was 21% percent in 
1980; today it’s down to 10%. I believe in- 
terest rates can, should, and will go lower. 

As inflation and interest rates come down 
and our tax cuts come on stream, families 
have more to spend or save, as you wish. 
And that is why savings and productivity 
are growing again. Recently I received a 
letter from the president of a family-owned 
lumber company in Minneapolis, one 
which—like so many other small firms—has 
been hard-hit by the recession. But now this 
man’s mood has turned optimistic. He told 
me that his sales for the months of Decem- 
ber and January were the best for 3 months 
in his company’s 50-year history. And he 
wrote, “Mr. President, don’t get stampeded 
into some _ ill-conceived pump-priming 
scheme that will lead to another round of 
inflation boom and bust. You were elected 
to break that cycle. What you’ve done is 
working.” Well, my answer to that fine gen- 
tleman is, “I won’t be stampeded. I intend 
to do everything I can to protect this recov- 
ery all of us have worked so hard to 
achieve.” 

But this isn’t just my struggle; it’s yours, 
too. You’re not spectators, and I need your 
help. Together we still have time to beat 
back the unfair tax increases, hold the line 
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on spending, and keep America strong. If 
you can’t make the big spenders see the 
light, you can make them feel the heat. 
Please tell your Representatives not to turn 
back the clock and squander America’s 
future. Tell them to work with us to keep 
America on the upswing. If you do, we can 
usher in a bright new age of prosperity that 
outshines any other in our history. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office of the White House. 


Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week, 
1983 





Proclamation 5036. March 25, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The strength of America lies in our free 
enterprise system, and the spirit of our 
great Nation grows out of the richness of 
our diverse cultural heritage and the hard 
work and convictions of our citizens. 

Americans who have come to this land 
from Asian and Pacific countries have over- 
come great adversity and supreme chal- 
lenges to make outstanding contributions to 
our Nation’s progress in a wide range of 
fields—science, the arts, medicine, law, lit- 
erature, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and government. 

As we celebrate the accomplishments of 
Asian and Pacific Americans, we are grate- 
ful to them for bringing to our shores the 
strong and varied traditions of their home- 
lands and for greatly enriching our culture 
and our institutions. We appreciate and 
value their presence and treasure their en- 
during commitment to the unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby declare the week beginning May 7, 
1983 as Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week and call upon the American people 
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to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 25th day of March, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:17 p.m., March 28, 1983) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 28. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of James Brian Hyland To Be 
Inspector General. March 28, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James Brian Hyland to be 
Inspector General at the Department of 
Labor. He would succeed Thomas F. 
McBride. 

Since 1980 Mr. Hyland has been serving 
as Deputy Inspector General for the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). Previously he was Assistant In- 
spector General, NASA, in 1979-1980; In- 
spector, Federal Bureau of Investigation, in 
1979; Director, Surveys and Investigations 
Staff, Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, in 1978-1979; 
and Assistant Director, Surveys and Investi- 
gations Staff, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, in 1975- 
1978. 

Mr. Hyland graduated from Fordham 
University (B.S., 1960) and George Washing- 
ton University (M.B.A., 1972). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. He was born May 31, 1938, 
in White Plains, N.Y. 


Federal Labor-Management Relations 
Program 





Executive Order 12410. March 28, 1983 





EXCLUSIONS FROM THE FEDERAL LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS PROGRAM 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
7103(b) of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
and in order to exempt an additional 
agency subdivision from coverage of the 
Federal Labor-Management Relations Pro- 
gram, it is hereby ordered as follows: Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12171, as amended, is 
further amended by adding to Section 1- 
212 thereof the following new subsection: 

“(v) The Joint Special Operations Com- 
mand (JSOC).”. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 28, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:18 p.m., March 28, 1983] 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Remarks in an Interview With Six 
Journalists. March 29, 1983 





Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, we have been led to 
believe you’re not going to say very much 
to us at this point about what you may be 
announcing tomorrow morning in the way 
of INF [intermediate-range nuclear forces] 
proposals. But I'd like to try one quick ques- 
tion. Whatever it is you tell us tomorrow, 
are you prepared to proceed with deploy- 
ment of Pershing and cruise missiles, begin- 
ning at the end of this year? 

The President. We've never retreated 
from our position that we are going to 
deploy on schedule. And it is true that I will 
be speaking to the NATO Ambassadors to- 
morrow and at that time making a state- 
ment about this whole matter. 
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Could I just volunteer that a lot of the 
speculation that I’ve been reading, howev- 
er, is— 

Yes, we’ve been in consultation—as we 
promised from the very first in this admin- 
istration that we would be on everything 
with our NATO allies—but there has been 
no change in my position or ultimate goal. 

Q. So you are going to go forward with 
deployment? 

The President. Deployment. I’ve said 
we’ve never retreated from that, yes. 

Q. Okay. All right. Regardless of what 
you tell us tomorrow, it seems like judging 
from your past statements and the state- 
ments of some of your advisers, any sort of 
a deal would involve the dismantling of 
some SS-20’s on the part of the Soviet 
Union. Is there any reason to believe the 
Soviets are at all interested in that sort of a 
dealP Could Mr. Andropov get his generals 
to buy off on that sort of an arrangement? 

The President. Well, there is one thing 
you have to remember: that, as they them- 
selves made public, that while they made a 
proposal that we could not find acceptable, 
it was based on their making a sizable re- 
duction in the number of their missiles. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, while we’re on the sub- 
ject of arms control—we seem to be enter- 
ing a period of a new cold war with the 
Soviet Union, with the rhetoric escalating 
on both our side and their side. In that sort 
of atmosphere, is it realistic to think we can 
reach any sort of arms control agreement? 

The President. Yes. I’ve seen these re- 
marks, also, as to the return to a cold war. 
We remain in communication with them. 
And the very fact that we’re sitting in three 
separate negotiating tables with them on 
three different subjects of disarmament—I 
don’t think there’s anything particularly 
new in the rhetoric that was used by An- 
dropov and has been used by other Russian 
leaders before him. In the United States, we 
have to be used to being called “imperial- 
ists” and several other things and charges 
made that we’re trying to seek some advan- 
tage or something. I don’t think there’s 
really been any escalation of that at all. 

Q. Of course, sir, some critics would say 
there has been escalation on your part in 
recent speeches, in calling the Soviet Union 
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an “evil empire,” and in some of the lan- 
guage that you’ve used. Do you think that’s 
done any harm in the effort to reach an 
agreement with the Soviet Union? 

The President. No. | think the thing that I 
said in speaking to that audience was that 
in pointing out, on the basis of the compari- 
son of our two social structures, the tradi- 
tions, and what our ideologies were, that in 
contrast to what we viewed as proper—reli- 
gious freedom and even belief in religion 
and in a God—as contrasted to their own 
anti-religious position, their own refusal to 
believe in individual rights and so forth. I 
didn’t think that there were many polemics 
in that particular message. 


Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, back to the interim pro- 
posal that you’re going to make tomorrow. 
Without asking you to reveal the details fur- 
ther, I'd like to ask a little bit about how we 
got there, because as recently as your last 
press conference in the East Room, which 
was the 16th of February, you rather firmly 
rejected any idea of an interim proposal. 
Both Larry Barrett and I asked you ques- 
tions, and you indicated that you did not at 
all intend to make any new proposal; that if 
there was an interim proposal, it would 
have to come from the other side. What’s 
changed to lead you to change that? 

The President. Well, | think when you 
refer back in that other question, the way it 
came at the time had to do with asking 
things that would have required me to state 
in advance negotiating positions. And I’ve 
had a lot of years experience in negotiating. 
Before I was ever in public life, I negotiat- 
ed for about a quarter of a century the 
basing contracts of our union, the Screen 
Actors Guild, with management. And you 
can’t talk about negotiating positions, be- 
cause if you do, then they’re no longer posi- 
tions; you’ve compromised your own strat- 
egy. And this is what caused me, and has 
caused me in the past, to make answers 
about—that you're really making the 
answer with the knowledge that the other 
fellow is going to read it or hear it. 

Q. Well, are you saying you were headed 
in that direction but just didn’t want to—— 

The President. Well, | want to point out 
that—and by real intention, back when I 
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made at the Press Club, public, the first 
statement about the zero-zero option, I 
very specifically said that we would negoti- 
ate in good faith on any legitimate proposal. 
Now, we had stated our goal and what it 
was that we would like to have. But I made 
that other statement deliberately so that it 
would not be taken by—everyone has, well, 
a complete take-it or leave-it proposition. In 
that instance, then, there is no negotiation. 
They either give in or you go home. 

So to that extent, I don’t think that—well, 
let me just put it this way: We’ve made no 
change in our ultimate goal. But beyond 
that, I can’t speak before tomorrow. 

Q. On that same subject, Mr. President, 
do you subscribe to the view held by some 
European leaders and by some in your own 
administration that the Russians won’t bar- 
gain in earnest until we deploy the Per- 
shing and cruise missiles in Europe? 

The President. Well, | believe one of our 
problems in the past and why, during the 
period—a decade or so in the seventies— 
when we were unilaterally disarming and 
they were at fever pitch in the rebuilding 
or the building of probably the greatest 
buildup of military strength in world histo- 
ry, that one of the reasons why there was 
no prospect— 

If you will remember, President Carter 
sent his Secretary of State to make an arms 
reduction proposal in Moscow, and he was 
home in 48 hours. And I have always felt 
that there’s no reason for the other side to 
negotiate if they’re out ahead and we are 
apparently disarming ourselves without 
asking any compensatory reduction on their 
part. And I believe that the reason we have 
three negotiating teams now at three differ- 
ent tables negotiating with them has been 
our determination over these little more 
than 2 years to refurbish our own military. 

And I’ve said before—I think it was 
summed up in a cartoon about the late 
Leonid Brezhnev when he was cartooned 
in one of your publications. The cartoonist 
had him speaking to a Russian general, and 
he said, “I liked the arms race better when 
we were the only ones in it.” I think that 
you have to—if you’re going to negotiate— 
you have to have some strength on your 
side. You have to have some reason for 
them to look at and weigh the value of 
reducing their own weaponry. 


Q. Mr. President, on that general subject 
of defense, won’t your plan to develop anti- 
missile weapons in outer space set off a new 
round in the arms race? Won't it just be a 
destabilizing force? 

The President. 1 think to the contrary. 
And I tried to make it as plain as I could in 
that address. I’ve been amazed at some of 
the fevered rhetoric in editorials that I have 
been reading. And I think some of them are 
quite irresponsible. 

But no, I made it plain that we are going 
to continue, and I am determined to contin- 
ue doing everything I can to persuade them 
that legitimate arms reduction is the only 
path to follow. To look down to an endless 
future with both of us sitting here with 
these horrible missiles aimed at each other 
and the only thing preventing a holocaust is 
just so long as no one pulls the trigger—this 
is unthinkable. 

In my opinion, if a defensive weapon 
could be found and developed that would 
reduce the utility of these or maybe even 
make them obsolete, then whenever that 
time came, a President of the United States 
would be able to say, “Now, we have both 
the deterrent, the missiles—as we’ve had in 
the past—but now this other thing that has 
altered this.” And he could follow any one 
of a number of courses. He could offer to 
give that same defensive weapon to them 
to prove to them that there was no longer 
any need for keeping these missiles. Or 
with that defense, he could then say to 
them, “I am willing to do away with all my 
missiles. You do away with all of yours.” 

Q. But what would you expect the Soviets 
to do in this period while we are develop- 
ing this weapon? They’re not just going to 
sit idly by and let the United States make 
itself invulnerable to their missiles. 

The President. On the other hand, I think 
that there’s every indication that they’ve 
been embarked on this same kind of re- 
search themselves. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that some of 
the editorials that you had read criticizing 
your new defensive initiative had been irre- 
sponsible. What did you mean by that? 
How, “irresponsible”? 

The President. I’ve just been reading a 
collection of them over there. There have 
been charges that this was a smoke screen 
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on my part to avoid a discussion of the arms 
buildup. Some of them have charged that in 
my speech the other night on television, 
that I did not give any facts, that I obscured 
the truth. Well, I think those charts were 
pretty factual and based on actual count 
and actual figures. 

Other statements—that I was proposing 
something that never was and never could 
be a defensive weapon. And I had to re- 
member that Vannevar Bush, one of our 
truly great scientists was asked by President 
Eisenhower with regard to the feasibility of 
creating a missile in which the delivery of 
an atomic weapon could be by missile. And 
this great scientist, after his own study, said 
to the President that the image of a missile 
that could be launched from a silo, pre- 
targeted on a target on another continent, 
just was an impossibility and could never 
happen. 

Well today, the thing we’re talking about 
are thousands of those on both sides of the 
ocean, targeted on each other. And so for 
someone to say that what I was talking 
about was a fairytale—they even used that 
term—that it could never take place, I 
think is irresponsible. 

Q. Mr. President, can I ask you just one 
question about that program that you an- 
nounced last week? The cost of it—every- 
body seems to be sort of moving around it. 
Nobody’s really getting into what it’s going 
to cost. If we spend a billion dollars, we 
don’t know what it’s going to cost in the 
out-years. 

One, do you know what it’s going to cost 
in the next few years or what kind of 
money has been put aside for it? And two, 
because of the trouble you’ve been having 
on the Hill with the defense budget as it is 
being too high, why should the Congress go 
along with approving a program like this 
that’s going to cost a lot more money, pre- 
sumably? Do you have a cost figure on it? 

The ident. No, because first of all, this 
is not a crash program. There, I think you 
would have to have—well, a crash program 
was the development of the atom bomb in 
wartime. I have said I don’t know how long 
this would take. I don’t know in what direc- 
tion that research would go. To all of those 
who also editorialized that this was truly 
“outer space” and so forth, I don’t know. 
I'm not a scientist. 
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Q. But to start it, sir, you’re going to have 
to put some money with it. What kind of 
money are you going to put with it? 

The President. Yes. Well, we already have 
about a billion dollars that is in the budget 
for research in the defense budget now, 
and some of that would be diverted to this 
research. Now, you would have to see what 
direction this took and what was needed to 
further that research. But I don’t think that 
it would be the tremendous immediate cost 
that a crash program would be. 

Q. You mentioned just a minute ago, Mr. 
President, that some future President might 
have the option of providing this defensive 
weapon to the Soviets if he so chose. What 
about some sort of an interim arrangement 
now? Do you think there’s any merit to the 
idea of some sort of a joint venture where 
the United States might be willing to share 
the research data on this system with the 
Soviets to reduce any chance of escalating 
tensions in this area? 

The President. 1 have to tell you, I 
haven’t given that any thought. That’s 
something to think about and look at. And 
incidentally, Gary, as for our defense 
budget being too high, I think your paper 
editorialized that it isn’t. 

Q. Well, that may be, sir, but the Con- 
gress has to vote on it. And I’m still curious 
on what you think the congressional reac- 
tion will be to a program like this that some 
have said, including the Speaker and others, 
that it’s “pie in the sky.” Why should we 
vote for funding for a program like this? 
They’re going to be called on to do it, and 
you can propose it, but they may dispose of 
it as fast as you do that. 

The President. Well, | would assume that 
it would take the same place in the budget. 
It would be part of the—in every defense 
budget there is a sum, as I’ve said before, 
there’s already in this one about a billion 
dollars in various research, and it’s just a 
case, then, of the direction of the research 
and where you direct it to go. 


Q. Would you like to see it doubled or 
tripled or, I mean, do you think-—— 


The President. | don’t see any need for 
that, no. 
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Central America 


Q. Mr. President, could we move on to 
another area—Central America? You’ve 
consistently refused to discuss reports of 
covert U.S. aid to antigovernment forces in 
Nicaragua. In recent days, a number of our 
allies have indicated at the U.N. that they 
believe the United States is working to 
overthrow the Nicaraguan Government. My 
question is, why don’t you either acknowl- 
edge or deny these reports of U.S. activity? 
Aren’t you in danger of losing credibility in 
the same way that the U.S. Government did 
with its secret war in Cambodia? 

The President. Well, I think this is some- 
thing—intelligence matters and covert or 
overt activity, whatever, are things that are 
never discussed, and I’m not going to dis- 
cuss them now. But we have tried to get 
along with the Government of Nicaragua 
and tried from the first. As a matter of fact, 
they had in these efforts some time ago, 
when the new revolutionary government 
was installed, they made pledges to us that 
they would not involve themselves in El 
Salvador. And we found them in direct vio- 
lation of that which they could not deny— 
that they were arming the guerrillas in El 
Salvador. 

Now, what we’re seeing in Nicaragua is 
the fact that it was a revolution by a coali- 
tion of groups that were all opposed to the 
dictatorial Somoza rule. And as happens so 
often in that kind of a coalition, when the 
revolution was over, one faction—and it 
turned out to be the extreme leftist fac- 
tion—simply took control and ousted the 
other revolutionary partners and created a 
Marxist-Leninist government, openly ac- 
knowledging their ties to Cuba and the 
Soviet Union, openly arming and providing 
weapons and supplies and training to the 
guerrillas in El] Salvador. And what we’re 
seeing now are the other revolutionary fac- 
tions—totally ousted from any participation 
in the government—now fighting back on 
that. 

Q. Sir, but my question was don’t you 
think that the recent events at the U.N. in 
which our allies have indicated that they 
don’t believe that we are not involved and 
this continued proliferation of reports from 
the area that say that there is some involve- 


ment, isn’t this damaging the credibility of 
the U.S. Government? 

The President. 1 don’t think so, because 
some of the few allies who have been criti- 
cal of this—others of them understand very 
well what’s going on in El Salvador and 
all—but some of the others have even been 
critical of what we’re doing in El Salvador. 
We have made every effort to point out to 
them that they’ve been subjected to quite a 
wave of worldwide propaganda based on 
the Salvadoran conflict. And I think we 
have convinced a number of them that 
what we’re doing is valid. 


Treaties With the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, if I could jump back to 
our original subject of our relations to the 
Soviets for the minute—something that you 
said a couple of times, that we have three 
different sets of negotiations going with 
them. I’ve been told that in one of these 
sets of negotiations the United States has 
proposed modifications of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty and the Peaceful Nuclear Ex- 
change Treaty to make verification, in par- 
ticular, and other procedures of carrying 
those treaties out more effective, and that 
their response was very disappointing to us. 
Can you confirm that, and what do you—— 

The President. Yes, and this was not one 
of the three I was thinking of. I was think- 
ing of START, the INF, and then our nego- 
tiation on conventional weapons. But yes, 
we had proposed some improvements to 
the testing treaty and so forth, and they 
rejected our proposals. 

Q. What’s your reaction to that? 

The President. Well, I think that the 
treaty we’re talking about is the Test Ban 
Treaty. 

Q. Yes. 

The President. It isn’t all that important, 
because the treaty as it is now—and this is 
what we want to strengthen—is so restrict- 
ed as to verification that we have reason to 
believe that there have been numerous vio- 
lations. And yet, because of the lack of ver- 
ification capacity, we could not make such a 
charge and sustain it. We just were wanting 
to improve it so that maybe both sides 
could be sure. 

Q. Are you considering letting that treaty 
lapse since it’s not 
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The President. No. 

Q. Since that treaty has not done what it’s 
supposed to be doing because of verification 
problems, are you considering letting the 
treaty lapse? 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, I 
think that we’ve extended it. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Mr. President, on defense spending, 
you recently were quoted by your aides and 
by Senator Domenici, saying while you 
couldn’t promise anything, you might be 
willing to show some flexibility on defense 
after the Easter break. The House has cut 
real growth from 10 percent, in your pro- 
posal, to 4 percent. Domenici’s people are 
talking about 7% percent. They’re talking 
about making a compromise with the House 
at 5 or 6 percent. Could you settle for that? 
Would that be flexible enough? Could you 
be flexible enough? 

The President. 1 think it would be violat- 
ing what the Government is intended to do. 
The one prime responsibility of Govern- 
ment is to protect the lives and freedom of 
its citizens. The budget we submitted, and 
the budget figure, we believed was the ab- 
solute minimum that was necessary to con- 
tinue redressing our defensive capability 
which had been allowed to deteriorate so 
badly in the previous decade. 

When I spoke to the Senators with regard 
to some flexibility, this was because we 
were still reviewing every possibility and 
some things that, without actually reducing 
our capability, that there might be some 
reason to believe that we could come up 
with a changed figure, not to the extent 
they’re suggesting changing it. And I don’t 
have the answer, and I can’t comment yet. 

We will by the time they come back, I 
think, know whether there is any flexibility 
or not. I was very careful not to make a 
promise, and whatever—if we have been 
able to find this flexibility, we certainly will 
give them the figure on it. 

Q. Just to follow up on that, couldn’t— 
this might be decided for you, in a sense, in 
that if the mood of the Congress is that we 
have to cut below the 10 percent, you're 
not going to have any choice, are you, sir? 

The President. Well, I'm going to fight as 
hard as I can for what we’ve proposed in 
the line of a defense buildup. We could not 
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go back down to those figures without re- 
ducing our readiness, reducing even the 
size of our military, the number of men, 
and without eliminating and cutting back 
on weapons systems that I believe are nec- 
essary. 


Withholding Tax on Interest and 
Dividends 

Q. Can we switch back to domestic 
policy, Mr. President? I want to ask you 
about your support for withholding of inter- 
est and dividends. Stories are running 
around, or circulating, I should say, that the 
Republican leaders came down here last 
week and almost pleaded with you to bail 
out on that one. There are some stories to 
the effect that they told you that if you 
persist, and if you persist in vetoing it, that 
you'll lose an override vote. Is that what 
they said, and what’s your reaction to that? 

The President. Well, they were telling me 
the reaction that they were getting from 
many people, the mail count and so forth. 
We have to recognize that there was a very 
successful lobbying effort going on, still 
going on, for that matter. The truth of the 
matter is—and I told them—that probably 
the majority of the people that they were 
hearing from as opposed to this were 
people who were actually so mislead that 
they believed that either this was a new tax 
being imposed or that they were all going 
to be victimized in great losses in their in- 
terest and so forth. Well, it isn’t a new tax. 
Interest and dividends are taxed now. 
We're only asking for withholding of this 
tax in order to close a gap through which 
people who legitimately owe a tax are able 
to avoid payment of that income tax. 

Q. But, Mr. President, if it looked like you 
were going to lose on that fight—you would 
veto it and it would be overridden—would 
you agree to some other way to close that 
gap—for instance, to hiring more IRS 
agents? 

The President. Well, the thing is, before 
we ever came up with the proposal was 
when we explored all those ways, and the 
cost was so tremendous. It gets down in this 
age of computers to a really hand-to-hand, 
personal comparison of reports and so forth. 
We're talking anywhere from $5 billion to 
$7% billion a year that is being lost. 
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But the other thing that the people don’t 
realize yet—and we're going to try to 
inform them as much as we can—they don’t 
realize that the bulk of these people who 
are protesting are not going to be affected. 
We're not withholding on the bulk of divi- 
dend and interest holdings because we have 
set a limit below which we don’t go. 

And where the senior citizens are con- 
cerned—and they are very much concerned 
because so many of them now are counting 
on savings and so forth—where they’re con- 
cerned, they’re not going to be affected at 
all. They’re exempt. So, there’s only a limit- 
ed number of people. 

Now, the other thing is this fear of some 
loss of return on their interest. Someone 
with $10,000 of savings and a 9 percent 
interest rate—the withholding of their in- 
terest a little in advance, as this would do, 
thus maybe reducing the compound inter- 
est return, would amount to about $4.25 a 
year on a savings account of $10,000 at 9 
percent interest. 

Q. Mr. President, did you give any 
thought to going on televison to make your 
case on this as you did on another subject 
the other night? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. We’ve 
talked about all the things we can do. We’re 
trying to refute this. I’ve been encouraged 
by some surveying that’s been done that 
revealed that the people out there are more 
evenly split than they seem to realize. The 
only trouble is they’re only hearing from 
one side. We’re trying to get them to hear 
from the other side. 


Secretary of the Interior Watt 


Q. We’re down to some short time here, 
sir. I wonder if you could tell me, one, do 
you consider Jim Watt a political liability as 
Fahrenkopf said yesterday? We had lunch, 
and he said that, you know, on a scale of 1 
to 10, Watt was a political liability right 
now. Do you see Jim Watt as that? 

The President. No, I don’t. And what I 
see as very necessary is that—a perception 
that has been created, that is absolutely 
false. I will match this administration’s 
record with regard to environmental mat- 
ters against that of any other administra- 
tion. And we have been far more successful. 
We’re spending more money on parks and 
on acquisition of parks and so forth than the 


previous administration had spent in all its 
4 years, in these 2 so far. 

And I think what Jim Watt is the victim 
of is not the rank and file out there of envi- 
ronmentalists—I think I’m one—but the 
victim of those professionals in some of the 
various organizations who make me wonder 
sometimes whether they really want the 
problem solved or whether they haven’t 
recognized that as long as they can keep 
the people impressed that there is a prob- 
lem, their careers will go on. 


Decontrol of Natural Gas 


Q. I have one other quick one, Mr. Presi- 
dent. On the decontrol of natural gas, you 
want that. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. But utilities are really legal monopo- 
lies. There is no competition, so to speak. I 
mean, prices don’t come down like they do 
for sugar or coffee or anything else. Would 
you be opposed to the legislation that is 
now going around on the Hill to postpone 
from 1985 to 1987 the decontrol of half the 
natural gas supply and also roll back the 
prices? 

The President. No, we’ve made a propos- 
al, and it’s based on the fact that control 
resulted in increases. They weren’t even 
depending on where the gas came from 
and so forth throughout the country. But 
there are something like some 28 different 
price levels in natural gas now, and the 
most recent increase for much of the coun- 
try was 20 percent. And this is with con- 
trols. 

Q. That’s right. 

The President. Now, we believe—and we 
believed it with the decontrol of oil—we’ve 
proved it—that everyone told us that gaso- 
line prices were going to go to $2 a gallon. 
Well, they’re lower than they were before 
we decontrolled. They went down because 
there was an immediate upsurge of explora- 
tion and development of oil. We think the 
same thing is going to happen because 
today there are great supplies of natural gas 
that, under controls, are sealed, are capped 
there in the ground, and they’re not utiliz- 
ing them because of the price controls and 
their low-priced gas. And we also have in 
our legislation a provision against passing on 
any increases—{Responding to the noise of 
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a looseleaf binder closing:| Somebody’s 
went click. 

Q. They’re trying to tell us something. 

The President. Well, this one will get it. 

—that we have a provision in that that 
they cannot pass on a tax increase. But 
you'll also find, out there at the State level, 
most States recognizing utilities are basical- 
ly a monopoly. You have public utilities 
commissions with authority at the State 
level to regulate prices. 

Q. If I could just ask one quick ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. Speakes.' This will probably be the 
last. 


Succession of One-Term Presidents 


Q. Without talking about your own re- 
election plans, do you think that it—does it 
cause you any concern that this country has 
had a succession of Presidents who have not 
been re-elected to a second term, the suc- 
cession of one-term Presidents? Is that the 
cause of any concern, do you think? 

The President. | have read many people 
who say it is. And I have to say, yes, I think 
it is, because I think it creates an instability. 
And it should be, the whole subject should 
be looked at. Having been 8 years as a Gov- 
ernor—and this isn’t in any way to tip off 
what I may or may not do, because it’s 
going to have to depend on each individual 
and whether that individual thinks he can 
continue to be effective in the job. But you 
really can’t in 4 years carry through pro- 
grams that may be necessary. 


American MIA’s 


Q. Mr. President, one super quick ques- 
tion here. Since you've just talked a little 
bit about POW’s and MIA’s, you’ve signed a 
proclamation for next week, do you person- 
ally believe any American servicemen from 
Vietnam are still alive in Southeast Asia? 

The President. I don’t think we can afford 
to believe there aren’t. And I know that 
this is the attitude that the Defense Depart- 
ment is taking, also. We do know that there 
are some more than 2,000, close to 2,500, 
around there, names of individuals missing 
in action, that there’s no record. And a 
number of those—there have been re- 


1Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary. 
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turned prisoners who say that they had 
seen them, they saw them alive, they knew 
they were there. And I think we just have 
to keep on following every lead. 

I think also, there may be some people 
who might have voluntarily chosen to stay. 
And all of this, we just have to keep after it 
with every resource that we can devote to 
it. 

Q. Well, we’re not going to keep after it 
on this subject. We appreciated very much, 
Mr. President, the chance to chat with you. 
Hope some of our colleagues will have a 
chance to do it again one of these days. 

The President. Oh, I hope so, too, and Ill 
look forward to it myself. I know there’s a 
lot of subjects we didn’t get to, but I know 
also that we’re over time, aren’t we? 

Q. Right. 

The President. All right. 

Q. Thanks again, Mr. President. 


Note: The interview began at 1:44 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pating in the interview were Tom DeFrank 
of Newsweek, Susan Page of Newsday, Gary 
Schuster of the Detroit News, Ben Taylor of 
the Boston Globe, Paul West of the Dallas 
Times Herald, and Loye Miller of Newhouse 
News. 


National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education 





Appointment of Two Members. 
March 29, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Indian Education for terms expiring 
September 29, 1985: 


Louis R. Bruce will succeed Francis McKinley. 
He is owner and president of Native American 
Consultants, Inc., in Washington, D.C. He 
served as Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1969-73. He 
has also served on the American Indian Policy 
Review Commission. He graduated from Syra- 
cuse University (B.A., 1930). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Arlington, Va. 
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He was born December 30, 1905, on Ononda- 
ga Reservation, N.Y. 

Christine C. Harte will succeed Helen Marie 
Redbird. Miss Harte is a student at Yale Uni- 
versity. She is a candidate for a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1984. At Yale she serves on the Mi- 
nority Advisory Committee and the Minority 
Admissions Council. She is also a member of 
the American Indian Center in Chicago, II. 
She was born December 19, 1960, in Chicago, 
Ill. 


Government Work Space Management 
Reforms 





Executive Order 12411. March 29, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
486 of Title 40 of the United States Code, 
in order to institute fundamental changes in 
the manner in which Federal work space is 
managed to ensure its efficient utilization, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. In order to make the Federal 
use of work space (including office space, 
warehouses and special purpose space, 
whether federally owned, leased or con- 
trolled) and related furnishings more effec- 
tive in support of agency missions, mini- 
mize the acquisition of government re- 
sources, and reduce the administrative costs 
of the Federal government, the heads of all 
Federal Executive agencies shall: 

(a) Establish programs to reduce the 
amount of work space, used or held, to that 
amount which is essential for known agency 
missions; 

(b) Produce and maintain a total inven- 
tory of work space and related furnishings 
and declare excess to the Administrator of 
General Services all such holdings that are 
not necessary to satisfy existing or known 
and verified planned programs; 

(c) Ensure that the amount of office space 
used by each employee of the agency, or 
others using agency-controlled space, is 
held to the minimum necessary to accom- 
plish the task that must be performed; 

(d) Manage the furniture, equipment, 
decoration, drapes, carpeting, plants and 
other accoutrements so that the use of all 


furnishings by the agency reflects a judi- 
cious employment of public moneys; 

(e) Consider, in making decisions con- 
cerning the use, acquisition, or disposal of 
work space and related furnishings, the ef- 
fects of its actions on costs incurred by 
other Federal agencies; 

(f) Report all vacant work space retained 
for future Federal uses to the Administrator 
of General Services so that it may be made 
available for the temporary use of other 
Federal agencies, to the extent consistent 
with national defense requirements; 

(g) Establish a work space management 
plan to meet the provisions of this Order, 
including specification of the goals to be 
achieved and actions to be taken by the 
agency in order to improve its utilization of 
all work space and related furnishings; and 

(h) Establish information systems, imple- 
ment inventory controls and conduct sur- 
veys, in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the Administrator of General 
Services, so that a government-wide report- 
ing system may be developed. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of General 
Services is delegated authority, to the 
extent not prohibited by other laws, to con- 
duct surveys, establish agency-wide objec- 
tives for work space use for each Executive 
agency, and establish procedures, guidelines 
and regulations to be followed by the agen- 
cies in developing the work space planning, 
information and reporting systems required 
by this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 29, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., March 30, 1983) 


Peace Corps Advisory Council 





Executive Order 12412. March 29, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, including the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App. I), it is hereby ordered as follows: 
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Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the Peace Corps Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

(b) The Council shall be composed of no 
more than 30 persons, who shall be appoint- 
ed by the President. The President shall 
designate two members to serve as Co- 
Chairmen of the Council. Members shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President. 

Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Council shall 
advise the President and the Director of 
the Peace Corps on initiatives needed to 
promote the purposes of the Peace Corps 
Act. 

(b) The Council shall submit simulta- 
neously to the President and the Director 
of the Peace Corps an annual report on its 
recommendations and activities. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) The heads of 
the Executive agencies shall, to the extent 
permitted by law, provide the Commission 
with such information as may be necessary 
for the effective performance of its func- 
tions. 

(b) Members of the Council shall not re- 
ceive compensation for their work on the 
Council. While engaged in the work of the 
Council, members may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons 
serving intermittently in the government 
service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

(c) The Director of the Peace Corps shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and subject 
to the availability of funds, provide the 
Council with such administrative services, 
funds, facilities, and other support services 
as may be necessary for the effective per- 
formance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. General Provisions. (a) Notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other Execu- 
tive Order, the functions of the President 
under the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
which are applicable to the Council, except 
that of reporting annually to the Congress, 
shall be performed by the Director of the 
Peace Corps, in accordance with guidelines 
and procedures established by the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

(b) The Council shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1983, unless sooner extended. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 29, 1983. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., March 30, 1983] 


Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Negotiations 





Remarks Announcing a Proposed Interim 
Agreement. March 30, 1983 





Last week, when I addressed the Ameri- 
can people on this administration’s defense 
program, I expressed our determination to 
reduce our reliance on the terrible power 
of nuclear weapons to assure the peace. 
And today I want to say a few words about 
this critical aspect of our security policy— 
our efforts to drastically reduce the arsenals 
which burden the lives of our own citizens, 
of our friends and allies, and, yes, of our 
adversaries as well. 

As you know, over the last year and a 
half, this administration has undertaken a 
comprehensive and far-reaching arms con- 
trol program designed to achieve deep re- 
ductions in nuclear arms, to rid the world of 
chemical weapons, and to cut the size of 
conventional forces in Europe. I'll be saying 
more about these initiatives in a speech to- 
morrow, but this morning let me focus on 
one of these negotiations. 

I have just met with the Ambassadors of 
the countries of the North Atlantic Alliance. 
We invited them here because the citizens 
of their countries share with Americans a 
profound hope for success in the Geneva 
negotiations on intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles. 

The forces being discussed in the INF ne- 
gotiations directly affect the security of our 
allies. As I told you last week, the Soviet 
Union has deployed hundreds of powerful, 
new SS-20 missiles, armed with multiple 
warheads and capable of striking the cities 
and defense installations of our allies in 
Europe, and of our friends and allies in Asia 
as well. The Soviets have built up these 
forces even though there’s been no compa- 
rable threat from NATO. They’ve deployed 
them without letup; there now are more 
than 350 SS—-20 missiles, with more than a 
thousand nuclear warheads. NATO will 
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begin deploying a specific deterrent to this 
threat late this year, unless, as we hope, an 
agreement to eliminate such weapons 
would make this deployment unnecessary. 

The United States, with the full support 
of our allies, has been negotiating in 
Geneva for more than a year to persuade 
the Soviet Union that it is a far better 
course for both of us to agree to eliminate 
totally this entire category of weapons. Such 
an agreement would be fair and far-reach- 
ing. It would enhance the security of the 
Soviet Union as well as the security of 
NATO. And it would fulfill the aspiration of 
people throughout Europe and Asia for an 
end to the threat posed by these missiles. 

So far, the Soviet Union has resisted this 
proposal and has failed to come up with a 
serious alternative. They insist on preserv- 
ing their present monopoly on these weap- 
ons. Under their latest proposal, the Soviets 
would retain almost 500 warheads on their 
SS-20 missiles in Europe alone and hun- 
dreds more in the Far East, while we would 
continue to have zero. Their proposal 
would actually leave them with more SS-20 
missiles than they had when the talks began 
in 1981. In addition, the Soviets have 
launched a propaganda campaign aimed ap- 
parently at dividing America from our allies 
and our allies from each other. 

From the opening of these negotiations 
nearly 18 months ago, I have repeatedly 
urged the Soviets to respond to our zero- 
zero proposal with a proposal of their own. 
I’ve also repeated our willingness to consid- 
er any serious alternative proposal. Their 
failure to make such a proposal is a source 
of deep disappointment to all of us who’ve 
wished that these weapons might be elimi- 
nated, or at least significantly reduced. But 
I do not intend to let this shadow that has 
been cast over the Geneva negotiations fur- 
ther darken our search for peace. 

When it comes to intermediate nuclear 
missiles in Europe, it would be better to 
have none than to have some. But if there 
must be some, it is better to have few than 
to have many. If the Soviets will not now 
agree to the total elimination of these 
weapons, I hope that they will at least join 
us in an interim agreement that would sub- 
stantially reduce these forces to equal levels 
on both sides. 


To this end, Ambassador Paul Nitze has 
informed his Soviet counterpart that we are 
prepared to negotiate an interim agree- 
ment in which the United States would sub- 
stantially reduce its planned deployment of 
Pershing II] and ground-launched cruise 
missiles, provided the Soviet Union reduce 
the number of its warheads on longer range 
INF missiles to an equal level on a global 
basis. 

Ambassador Nitze has explained that the 
United States views this proposal as a seri- 
ous initial step toward the total elimination 
of this class of weapons. And he has con- 
veyed my hope that the Soviet Union will 
join us in this view. Our proposal for the 
entire elimination of these systems remains 
on the table. 

We've suggested that the negotiations 
resume several weeks earlier than originally 
planned. The Soviets have agreed to that, 
and talks will resume on May 17th. I hope 
this initiative will lead to an early agree- 
ment. We remain ready to explore any seri- 
ous Soviet suggestions that meet the funda- 
mental concerns which we have expressed. 

I invited the NATO Ambassadors here 
today not only to review these develop- 
ments but to express my appreciation for 
the firm support which the allies have 
given to our negotiating effort in Geneva. 
And I can assure them of my personal com- 
mitment to the closest possible consulta- 
tions with them on the INF. 

This consultative process has already 
proven one of the most intensive and pro- 
ductive in the history of the North Atlantic 
Alliance. It’s made the initiative announced 
today an Alliance initiative in the best sense 
of that term. And over the past months, we 
and our allies have consulted intensively on 
the INF negotiations. 

I have been in frequent and close contact 
with other heads of government. Vice Presi- 
dent Bush had a very productive discussion 
with allied leaders on INF during his trip to 
Europe. Secretaries Shultz and Weinberger 
have exchanged views with their counter- 
parts from allied governments. And the 
NATO Special Consultative Group has met 
regularly to review the negotiations and 
consider criteria which should form the 
basis for the Alliance position in INF. 
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The very thoughtful views expressed by 
the allies in these consultations have been 
of significant help in shaping this new ini- 
tiative. This process is a model for how an 
alliance of free and democratic nations can 
and must work together on critical issues. It 
is the source of our unity and gives us a 
strength that no one can hope to match. 
And it gives me great confidence in the 
eventual success of our efforts in Geneva to 
create a safer—safer world for all the 
Earth’s people. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:01 a.m. to 
the North Atlantic Alliance Ambassadors 
and administration officials assembled in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Prior to his remarks, the President met 
with the Ambassadors in the Cabinet Room 
to discuss the interim agreement proposal. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 





Nomination of David M. Abshire To Be U.S. 
Permanent Representative on the Council. 
March 30, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David M. Abshire to be 
the United States Permanent Representa- 
tive on the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. He would succeed W. Tapley Ben- 
nett, Jr. 

Dr. Abshire is president of the George- 
town University Center for Strategic and 
International Studies (CSIS), which he 
helped found in 1962. He presently serves 
as a member of the President’s Foreign In- 
telligence Advisory Board and of the Long 
Range Planning Advisory Board for the 
Chief of Naval Operations. Previously Dr. 
Abshire was Chairman of the U.S. Board for 
International Broadcasting in 1974-1977; 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congression- 
al Relations in 1970-1973; executive direc- 
tor, Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, in 1962-1970; and director of Spe- 
cial Projects, American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, in 1960-1962. 
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In 1978-1981, he was director and vice 
chairman of the Board of Youth for Under- 
standing, the largest international teenage 
exchange program. Dr. Abshire is a former 
member of the Board of Advisors of the 
Naval War College (1975-1977) and was a 
member of the Congressional Committee 
on the Organization of the Government for 
the Conduct of Foreign Policy in 1974- 
1976. 

Dr. Abshire is a member of the Trilateral 
Commission and of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He serves on the board of the 
National Park Foundation. He is a director 
of the Tinker Foundation of New York and 
of the Atlantic Council of the United States. 
Dr. Abshire is founder and co-editor of The 
Washington Quarterly: A Journal of Strate- 
gic and International Studies. He is the 
author of a number of books, including 
“The South Rejects a Prophet”; “Interna- 
tional Broadcasting: A New Dimension of 
Western Diplomacy”; and “Foreign Policy 
Makers: President vs. Congress.” 

He graduated from the United States Mil- 
itary Academy (B.S., 1951) and Georgetown 
University (Ph. D., 1959). He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Alexandria, Va. 
He was born April 11, 1926, in Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


United States Ambassador to Chad 





Nomination of Jay P. Moffat. 
March 30, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jay P. Moffat, of New 
Hampshire, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Chad. The Embassy in N’Djamena was re- 
opened in January 1982. 

Mr. Moffat served in the United States 
Army in 1953-1956. In 1956 he entered the 
Foreign Service as intelligence research of- 
ficer in the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. He was consular officer in Kobe- 
Osaka (1958-1960) and political officer in 
Paris (1961-1965). In the Department, he 
was officer in charge of Benelux affairs, 
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Bureau of European Affairs (1965-1968), 
and staff assistant to the Secretary of State 
(1968-1969). He was political officer in 
Bern (1969-1970), Deputy Chief of Mission 
in Port of Spain (1971-1974), and attended 
the NATO Defense College in Rome (1974). 
In 1974-1976, he was Deputy Executive 
Secretary in the Department. He was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Rabat in 1976- 
1980 and attended the Executive Seminar 
in National and International Affairs at the 
Foreign Service Institute in 1980-1981. 
Since 1982 he has been chargé d’affaires in 
N’Djamena. 

Mr. Moffat graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1953). His foreign languages 
are French, German, and Russian. He was 
born January 17, 1932, in New York, N.Y. 


Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission 





Appointment of Two U.S. Commissioners. 
March 30, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be Commissioners representing the United 
States Government on the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission: 


Jean M. Barren will succeed Norman H. Beamer. 


She is a member of the Board of Elections of 


Jefferson County, Ohio. She has been a 
member of the State and Local Government 
Commission of Ohio since 1978. She was a 
member of the Steubenville Metropolitan Plan- 
ning and Redevelopment Commission in 1957- 
1973. She graduated from Case Western Re- 
serve University (B.S., 1939). She has four chil- 
dren and resides in Steubenville. She was born 
July 2, 1917. 

Joseph D. Cloud will succeed Richard C. Arm- 
strong. He is retired. He was director of the 
Indiana Department of Natural Resources. He 
was first elected to the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1960 and was re-elected in 
1962, 1966, 1968, and 1970. During his tenure, 
he served as chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee for 6 years. He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Richmond, Ind. He was 
born November 8, 1914. 


Meeting With President Kenneth 
Kaunda of Zambia 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
March 30, 1983 





President Reagan. Well, it’s been our 
pleasure to welcome to the White House 
President Kenneth Kaunda of the Republic 
of Zambia. President Kaunda is no stranger 
to this house, nor to the people of the 
United States. As one of Africa’s senior and 
most respected statesmen, he plays an ad- 
mirable role in international events. 

Our talks today covered a broad range of 
shared concerns and were conducted with 
the same cordiality and mutual respect 
which characterizes the relations between 
our two countries. 

I welcomed this opportunity to discuss 
personally with President Kaunda the vital 
issue of Namibia. As the leader of one of the 
frontline states, his counsel and his experi- 
ence are highly valued during these crucial 
negotiations. We share a common commit- 
ment for the prompt implementation of 
United Nations Security Council Resolution 
435 and look forward to the day when we 
can celebrate a free and independent Na- 
mibia. 

Mr. President, we also recognize and ap- 
plaud your tireless efforts for peace and re- 
gional stability in Africa. Your special atten- 
tion to African unity and to the organiza- 
tion that gives concrete expression to that 
concept is greatly admired here. The Orga- 
nization of African Unity is indispensable to 
the pursuit of stability and development 
throughout Africa. 

I know that your own country, Zambia, is 
suffering severe economic hardship as a 
result of the depressed prices of your pri- 
mary export commodities. The United 
States itself is now emerging from a long 
period of economic uncertainty. We are 
convinced that our recovery will lead to a 
healthier world economy and_ should 
strengthen demand for Zambian and other 
producers’ minerals. 

In the meantime, we support the empha- 
sis that you’re placing on developing the 
agricultural sector of your economy. We're 
proud to have cooperated with you in that 
development. Our strong bilateral relation- 
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ship will be maintained and will evolve as 
we continue to work together. 

I understand that you will be conferring 
with a wide variety of people during your 
stay here in Washington. I’m certain they 
will benefit, as I have, from your views on 
our bilateral relationship as well as on re- 
gional and global issues. 

It’s a pleasure, Dr. Kaunda, to have you 
as our guest in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It’s been a great pleasure. 

President Kaunda. 1 am delighted to 
have this opportunity to express, on behalf 
of my delegation and on my own behalf, 
our profound gratitude to President Reagan 
for inviting me to visit the United States at 
this time. It is a pleasure to be here once 
again. 

We appreciate immensely the warm hos- 
pitality which the President and his people 
have accorded us since our arrival in this 
beautiful city yesterday. The friendly recep- 
tion which has been given to us is a reflec- 
tion of the good relations which happily 
exist between our two countries and peo- 
ples. 

I want to particularly thank the President 
for the discussions which have just ended 
These have gone on very well. We have 
covered a wide range of issues, including 
Zambia-U.S. relations, southern Africa, the 
Middle East, and world peace and security. 
We are both happy at the state of our bi- 
lateral relations, which are warm. Both 
President Reagan and I recognize the need 
to continue to consolidate and strengthen 
the ties that exist between our two coun- 
tries, for we believe that it is in the inter- 
ests of our countries to develop further 
these relations 

As might have been expected, our discus- 
sions on problems of South Africa and Na- 
mibia were extensive. We share an abhor- 
rence of the apartheid system which is 
being practiced in South Africa. We are 
both of the view that an early end to this 
system will be good for peace, stability, and 
rich harmony in the southern African 
region. 

On Namibia, I have explained to Presi- 
dent Reagan how we in Zambia see the 
solution to the problem in that country. I 
have also listened very carefully to Presi- 
dent Reagan’s views on the problem. We 
both believe that this is a serious problem 
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to which an early solution is imperative. We 
agree that the basis of the solution to this 
problem should be Resolution 435 of the 
United Nations Security Council. In this 
connection, we have agreed that our two 
countries should continue to consult each 
other on these problems. 

We also had occasion to exchange views 
on the problem in the Middle East and the 
Arab Gulf States. We are concerned about 
the continuing absence of peace and stabil- 
ity in the area. We hope that solutions can 
be found that can lead to durable peace 
and security in that important area of the 
world. 

Let me once again thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the generous hospitality which you 
have extended to us. I hope that the discus- 
sions we have had will form a strong foun- 
dation on which to build our future rela- 
tions. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:22 p.m. 
to reporters assembled on the South Lawn 
of the White House. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then held a working lun- 
cheon, together with Zambian and U.S. of- 
ficials, in the Residence. 


Generalized System of Preferences for 
Developing Countries 


Executive Order 12413. March 30, 1983 


AMENDING THE GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF 
PREFERENCES 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Title V 
of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2461 et 
seq.), as amended, Section 604 of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2483), and Section 
503(aX2\A) of the Trade Agreements Act of 
1979 (93 Stat. 251), and as President of the 
United States of America, in order to 
modify, as provided by Sections 504 (a) and 
(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2464 
(a) and (c)), the limitations on preferential 
treatment for eligible articles from coun- 
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tries designated as beneficiary developing 
countries; to adjust the original designation 
of eligible articles after taking into account 
information and advice received in fulfill- 
ment of Sections 131-134 and 503(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2151-2154, 
2463); to provide for the continuation, to 
the greatest extent possible, of preferential 
treatment under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) for articles which are 
currently eligible for such treatment and 
which are imported from countries desig- 
nated as beneficiary developing countries, 
consistent with the changes to the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) (19 
U.S.C. 1202) which have resulted from the 
recent enactment of Public Law 97-446; 
and to make technical changes in the iden- 
tification of certain beneficiary developing 
countries, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. In order to subdivide and 
amend the nomenclature of existing items 
for purposes of the GSP, the TSUS are 
modified as provided in Annex I, attached 
hereto and made a part hereof. 

Sec. 2. Annex II of Executive Order No. 
11888 of November 24, 1975, as amended, 
listing articles that are eligible for benefits 
of the GSP when imported from any desig- 
nated beneficiary developing country, is 
amended by substituting therefor the new 
Annex II attached hereto and made a part 
hereof. 

Sec. 3. Annex III of Executive Order No. 
11888, as amended, listing articles that are 
eligible for benefits of the GSP when im- 
ported from all designated beneficiary 
countries except those specified in General 
Headnote 3(c\iii) of the TSUS, is amended 
by substituting therefor the new Annex III, 
attached hereto and made a part hereof. 

Sec. 4. General Headnote 3(c\Xiii) of the 
TSUS, listing articles that are eligible for 
benefits of the GSP except when imported 
from the beneficiary countries listed oppo- 
site those articles, is modified by substitut- 
ing therefor the General Headnote 3(c\iii) 
set forth in Annex IV, attached hereto and 
made a part hereof. 

Sec. 5. In order to provide staged reduc- 
tions in the rates of duty for those new 
TSUS items created by Annex I to this 
Order, Annex III to Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 4707 of December 11, 1979, and 


Annex III to Presidential Proclamation No. 
4768 of June 28, 1980, are amended by 
Annex V to this Order, attached hereto and 
made a part hereof. 


Sec. 6. General Headnote 3(c\Xi) of the 
TSUS listing the designated beneficiary de- 
veloping countries for purposes of the GSP 
is modified as provided in Annex VI, at- 
tached hereto and made a part hereof. 


Sec. 7. Whenever the column | rate of 
duty in the TSUS for any item specified in 
Annex I to this Order is reduced to the 
same level as, or to a lower level than, the 
corresponding rate of duty inserted in the 
column entitled “LDDC” by Annex I of this 
Order, the rate of duty in the column enti- 
tled “LDDC” for such item shall be deleted 
from the TSUS. 


Sec. 8. Annexes III and IV of Presidential 
Proclamation No. 4707 of December 11, 
1979, and Annexes II, III and IV of Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 4768 of June 28, 
1980, are superseded to the extent incon- 
sistent with this Order. 


Sec. 9. In order to correct a typographical 
error in Executive Order No. 12389 of Oc- 
tober 25, 1982, Annex II thereto is amend- 
ed by deleting “effective September, 1982” 
from footnote 4 and inserting in lieu there- 


of “effective October 30, 1982.” This 
amendment is effective with respect to arti- 
cles both: (1) imported on or after January 
1, 1976, and (2) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on or after Oc- 
tober 30, 1982. 


Sec. 10. (a) The deletion, from Annex II of 
Executive Order No. 11888, as amended, 
and as further amended by Section 2 of this 
Order, of TSUS items 642.30, 726.60, 
726.62, and 737.45, and the insertion in 
such Annex II of items 535.13, 642.31, 
642.34, and 737.42; the deletion, from 
Annex III of Executive Order No. 11888, as 
amended, and as further amended by Sec- 
tion 3 of this Order, of TSUS item 737.50, 
and the insertion in such Annex III of items 
737.43, 737.47, 737.49, and 737.51; and the 
deletion, from General Headnote 3(c\iii) of 
the TSUS as modified by Section 4 of this 
Order, of “737.50 . . . . Hong Kong”, and 
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the insertion in such headnote of the follow- 
ing: 


~ | = 
737.47...... 


.. Hong Kong 

. Hong Kong 
Taiwan 
Hong Kong 
Taiwan 

. Hong Kong 
Taiwan”, 


737.49... 


737.51 


shall be effective with respect to articles 
that are both (1) imported on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, and (2) entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on and 
after January 27, 1983. 

Sec. 11. Unless otherwise specified, the 
remaining amendments made by this Order 
shall be effective with respect to articles 
both: (1) imported on or after January 1, 
1976, and (2) entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption, on and after 
March 31, 1983 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 30, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:17 p.m., March 31, 1983] 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 31. The annexes attached to the 
Executive order are printed in the Federal 
Register of April 1, 1983. 


Los Angeles World Affairs Council 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Luncheon in Los Angeles, 
Calif. March 31, 1983 


The President. Thank you, Dr. Singleton,' 
the president, and presidents past, and distin- 
guished guests, and you, ladies and gentle- 
men, thank you all for a very warm welcome. I 
can tell you that our eyes turn westward 
constantly in Washington. The only prob- 


‘Henry Singleton, president of the Los 
Angeles World Affairs Council. 
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lem with coming out here is it’s so hard to 
go back. [Laughter] 

Last week, I spoke to the American 
people about our plans for safeguarding this 
Nation’s security and that of our allies. And 
I announced a long-term effort in scientific 
research to counter someday the menace of 
offensive nuclear missiles. What I have pro- 
posed is that nations should turn their best 
energies to moving away from the nuclear 
nightmare. We must not resign ourselves to 
a future in which security on both sides 
depends on threatening the lives of millions 
of innocent men, women, and children. 
And today, I would like to discuss another 
vital aspect of our national security: our ef- 
forts to limit and reduce the danger of 
modern weaponry. 

We live in a world in which total war 
would mean catastrophe. We also live in a 
world that’s torn by a great moral struggle 
between democracy and its enemies, be- 
tween the spirit of freedom and those who 
fear freedom. 

In the last 15 years or more, the Soviet 
Union has engaged in a relentless military 
buildup, overtaking and surpassing the 
United States in major categories of military 
power, acquiring what can only be consid- 
ered an offensive military capability. All the 
moral values which this country cherishes— 
freedom, democracy, the right of peoples 
and nations to determine their own destiny, 
to speak and write, to live and worship as 
they choose—all these basic rights are fun- 
damentally challenged by a powerful adver- 
sary which does not wish these values to 
survive. 

This is our dilemma, and it’s a profound 
one. We must both defend freedom and 
preserve the peace. We must stand true to 
our principles and our friends while pre- 
venting a holocaust. 

The Western commitment to peace 
through strength has given Europe its long- 
est period of peace in a century. We cannot 
conduct ourselves as if the special danger of 
nuclear weapons did not exist. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be paralyzed by the 
problem, to abdicate our moral duty. This is 
the challenge that history has left us. 

We of the 20th century who so pride our- 
selves on mastering even the forces of 
nature—except last week when the Queen 
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was here—{/aughter|—we’re forced to wres- 
tle with one of the most complex moral 
challenges ever faced by any generation. 
Now, my views about the Soviet Union are 
well known, although, sometimes I don’t 
recognize them when they’re played back 
to me. [Laughter] And our program for 
maintaining, strengthening, and moderniz- 
ing our national defense has been clearly 
stated. Today, let me tell you something of 
what we’re doing to reduce the danger of 
nuclear war. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has been the leader in the 
international effort to negotiate nuclear 
arms limitations. In 1946, when the United 
States was the only country in the world 
possessing these awesome weapons, we did 
not blackmail others with threats to use 
them, nor did we use our enormous power 
to conquer territory, to advance our posi- 
tion, or to seek domination. Doesn’t our 
record alone refute the charge that we seek 
superiority, that we represent a threat to 
peace? 

We proposed the Baruch plan for interna- 
tional control of all nuclear weapons and 
nuclear energy, for everything nuclear to 
be turned over to an international agency. 
And this was rejected by the Soviet Union. 
Several years later, in 1955, President Ei- 
senhower presented his “open skies” pro- 
posal, that the United States and the Soviet 
Union would exchange blueprints of mili- 
tary establishments and permit aerial recon- 
naissance to ensure against the danger of 
surprise attack. This, too, was rejected by 
the Soviet Union. 

Now, since then, some progress has been 
made, largely at American initiative. The 
1963 Limited Test Ban Treaty prohibited 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere, in outer 
space, or under water. The creation of the 
“Hot Line” in 1963, upgraded in 1971, pro- 
vides direct communication between Wash- 
ington and Moscow to avoid miscalculation 
during a crisis. The Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty of 1968 sought to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. In 1971 we 
reached an agreement on special communi- 
cation procedures to safeguard against acci- 
dental or unauthorized use of nuclear weap- 
ons and on a seabed arms control treaty, 
which prohibits the placing of nuclear 
weapons on the seabed of the ocean floor. 


The Strategic Arms Limitation Agreements 
of 1972 imposed limits on antiballistic mis- 
sile systems and on numbers of strategic, 
offensive missiles. And the 1972 Biological 
Warfare Convention bans—or was supposed 
to ban—the development, production, and 
stockpiling of biological and toxin weapons. 

But while many agreements have been 
reached, we’ve also suffered many disap- 
pointments. 

The American people had hoped, by 
these measures, to reduce tensions and start 
to build a constructive relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Instead, we have seen Soviet 
military arsenals continue to grow in virtu- 
ally every significant category. We’ve seen 
the Soviet Union project its power around 
the globe. We’ve seen Soviet resistance to 
significant reductions and measures of ef- 
fective verification, especially the latter. 
And, I’m sorry to say, there have been in- 
creasingly serious grounds for questioning 
their compliance with the arms control 
agreements that have already been signed 
and that we’ve both pledged to uphold. I 
may have more to say on this in the near 
future. 

Coming into office, I made two promises 
to the American people about peace and 
security. I promised to restore our neglect- 
ed defenses, in order to strengthen and 
preserve the peace, and I promised to 
pursue reliable agreements to reduce nucle- 
ar weapons. Both these promises are being 
kept. 

Today, not only the peace but also the 
chances for real arms control depend on 
restoring the military balance. We know 
that the ideology of the Soviet leaders does 
not permit them to leave any Western 
weakness unprobed, any vacuum of power 
unfilled. It would seem that to them negoti- 
ation is only another form of struggle. Yet, I 
believe the Soviets can be persuaded to 
reduce their arsenals—but only if they see 
it’s absolutely necessary. Only if they recog- 
nize the West’s determination to modernize 
its own military forces will they see an in- 
centive to negotiate a verifiable agreement 
establishing equal, lower levels. And, very 
simply, that is one of the main reasons why 
we must rebuild our defensive strength. 

All of our strategic force modernization 
has been approved by the Congress except 
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for the land-based leg of the Triad. We 
expect to get congressional approval on this 
final program later this spring. A strategic 
forces modernization program depends on a 
national, bipartisan consensus. Over the last 
decade, four successive administrations 
have made proposals for arms control and 
modernization that have become embroiled 
in political controversy. No one gained frorn 
this divisiveness; all of us are going to have 
to take a fresh look at our previous posi- 
tions. I pledge to you my participation in 
such a fresh look and my determination to 
assist in forging a renewed, bipartisan con- 
sensus. 

My other national security priority on as- 
suming office was to thoroughly reexamine 
the entire arms control agenda. Since then, 
in coordination with our allies, we've 
launched the most comprehensive program 
of arms control initiatives ever undertaken. 
Never before in history has a nation en- 
gaged in so many major simultaneous ef- 
forts to limit and reduce the instruments of 
war. 

Last month in Geneva, the Vice Presi- 
dent committed the United States to negoti- 
ate a total and verifiable ban on chemical 
weapons. Such inhumane weapons, as well 
as toxin weapons, are being used in viola- 
tion of international law in Afghanistan, in 
Laos, and Kampuchea. 

Together with our allies, we’ve offered a 
comprehensive, new proposal for mutual 
and balanced reduction of conventional 
forces in Europe. 

We have recently proposed to the Soviet 
Union a series of further measures to 
reduce the risk of war from accident or 
miscalculation. And we're considering sig- 
nificant new measures resulting in part 
from consultations with several distin- 
guished Senators. 

We've joined our allies in proposing a 
Conference on Disarmament in Europe. On 
the basis of a balanced outcome of the 
Madrid meeting, such a conference will dis- 
cuss new ways to enhance European stabil- 
ity and security. 

We have proposed to the Soviet Union 
improving the verification provisions of two 
agreements to limit underground nuclear 
testing, but, so far, the response has been 
negative. We will continue to try. 
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And, most importantly, we have made 
far-reaching proposals, which I will discuss 
further in a moment, for deep reductions in 
strategic weapons and for elimination of an 
entire class of intermediate-range weapons. 

I am determined to achieve real arms 
control—reliable agreements that will stand 
the test of time, not cosmetic agreements 
that raise expectations only to have hopes 
cruelly dashed. 

In all these negotiations certain basic 
principles guide our policy. First, our efforts 
to control arms should seek reductions on 
both sides—significant reductions. Second, 
we insist that arms control agreements be 
equal and balanced. Third, arms control 
agreements must be effectively verifiable. 
We cannot gamble with the safety of our 
people and the people of the world. Fourth, 
we recognize that arms control is not an 
end in itself, but a vital part of a broad 
policy designed to strengthen peace and 
stability. It’s with these firm principles in 
mind that this administration has ap- 
proached negotiations on the most powerful 
weapons in the American and Soviet arse- 
nals—strategic nuclear weapons. 

In June of 1982, American and Soviet ne- 
gotiators convened in Geneva to begin the 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks, what we 
call START. We’ve sought to work out an 
agreement reducing the levels of strategic 
weapons on both sides. I proposed reducing 
the number of ballistic missiles by one-half 
and the number of warheads by one-third. 
No more than half the remaining warheads 
could be on land-based missiles. This would 
leave both sides with greater security at 
equal and lower levels of forces. Not only 
would this reduce numbers; it would also 
put specific limits on precisely those types 
of nuclear weapons that pose the most 
danger. 

The Soviets have made a counterpropos- 
al. We’ve raised a number of serious con- 
cerns about it. But—and this is important— 
they have accepted the concept of reduc- 
tions. Now, I expect this is because of the 
firm resolve that we have demonstrated. In 
the current round of negotiations, we’ve 
presented them with the basic elements of 
a treaty for comprehensive reductions in 
strategic ars-nals. The United States also 
has, in START, recently proposed a draft 
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agreement on a number of significant meas- 
ures to build confidence and reduce the 
risks of conflict. This negotiation is proceed- 
ing under the abie leadership of Ambassa- 
dor Edward Romney on our side—Edward 
Rowny, I should say, is on our side. 

We're also negotiating in Geneva to elim- 
inate an entire class of new weapons from 
the face of the Earth. Since the end of the 
mid-1970’s, the Soviet Union has been de- 
ploying an intermediate-range nuclear mis- 
sile, the SS-20, at a rate of one a week. 
There are now 351 of these missiles, each 
with three highly accurate warheads capa- 
ble of destroying cities and military bases in 
Western Europe, Asia, and the Middle East. 

NATO has no comparable weapon, nor 
did NATO in any way provoke this new, 
unprecedented escalation. In fact, while the 
Soviets were deploying their SS—20’s, we 
were taking a thousand nuclear warheads 
from shorter range weapons out of Europe. 

This major shift in the European military 
balance prompted our West European allies 
themselves to propose that NATO find a 
means of righting the balance. And in De- 
cember of ’79, they announced a collective 
two-track decision. First, to deploy in West- 
ern Europe 572 land-based cruise missiles 
and Pershing II ballistic missiles, capable of 
reaching the Soviet Union. The purpose: to 
offset and deter the Soviet SS-20’s. The first 
of these NATO weapons are scheduled for 
deployment by the end of this year. Second, 
to seek negotiations with the Soviet Union 
for the mutual reduction of these interme- 
diate-range missiles. 

In November of 1981, the United States, 
in concert with our allies, made a sweeping 
new proposal: NATO would cancel its own 
deployment if the Soviets eliminated theirs. 
The Soviet Union refused and set out to 
intensify public pressures in the West to 
block the NATO deployment, which has not 
even started. Meanwhile, the Soviet weap- 
ons continue to grow in number. 

Our proposal was not made on a take-it- 
or-leave-it basis. We’re willing to consider 
any Soviet proposal that meets these stand- 
ards of fairness. An agreement must estab- 
lish equal numbers for both Soviet and 
American intermediate-range nuclear 
forces. Other countries’ nuclear forces, such 
as the British and French, are independent 
and are not part of the bilateral U.S.-Soviet 


negotiations. They are, in fact, strategic 
weapons, and the Soviet strategic arsenal 
more than compensates for them. Next, an 
agreement must not shift the threat from 
Europe to Asia. Given the range in mobility 
of the SS-20’s, meaningful limits on these 
and comparable American systems must be 
global. An agreement must be effectively 
verifiable. And an agreement must not un- 
dermine NATO’s ability to defend itself 
with conventional forces. 

We've been consulting closely with our 
Atlantic allies, and they strongly endorse 
these principles. 

Earlier this week, I authorized our nego- 
tiator in Geneva, Ambassador Paul Nitze, to 
inform the Soviet delegation of a new 
American proposal which has the full sup- 
port of our allies. We’re prepared to negoti- 
ate an interim agreement to reduce our 
planned deployment if the Soviet Union 
will reduce their corresponding warheads to 
an equal level. This would include all U.S. 
and Soviet weapons of this class, wherever 
they’re located. 

Our offer of zero on both sides will, of 
course, remain on the table as our ultimate 
goal. At the same time, we remain open—as 
we have been from the very outset—to seri- 
ous counterproposals. The Soviet negotia- 
tors have now returned to Moscow, where 
we hope our new proposal will receive 
careful consideration during the recess. Am- 
bassador Nitze has proposed and the Soviets 
have agreed that negotiations resume in 
mid-May, several weeks earlier than sched- 
uled. 

I'm sorry that the Soviet Union, so far, 
has not been willing to accept the complete 
elimination of these systems on both sides. 
The question I now put to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is: If not elimination, to what 
equal level are you willing to reduce? The 
new proposal is designed to promote early 
and genuine progress at Geneva. 

For arms control to be truly complete 
and world security strengthened, however, 
we must also increase our efforts to halt the 
spread of nuclear arms. Every country that 
values a peaceful world order must piay its 
part. 

Our allies, as important nuclear exporters, 
also have a very important responsibility to 
prevent the spread of nuclear arms. To ad- 
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vance this goal, we should all adopt com- 
prehensive safeguards as a condition for nu- 
clear supply commitments that we make in 
the future. In the days ahead, I'll be talking 
to other world leaders about the need for 
urgent movement on this and other meas- 
ures against nuclear proliferation. 

Now, that’s the arms control agenda 
we've been pursuing. Our proposals are 
fair. They’re far-reaching and comprehen- 
sive. But we still have a long way to go. 

We Americans are sometimes an impa- 
tient people. I guess it’s a symptom of our 
traditional optimism, energy, and _ spirit. 
Often, this is a source of strength. In a ne- 
gotiation, however, impatience can be a 
real handicap. Any of you who’ve been in- 
volved in labor-management negotiations or 
any kind of bargaining know that patience 
strengthens your bargaining position. If one 
side seems too eager or desperate, the other 
side has no reason to offer a compromise 
and every reason to hold back, expecting 
that the more eager side will cave in first. 

Well, this is a basic fact of life we can’t 
afford to lose sight of when dealing with the 
Soviet Union. Generosity in negotiation has 
never been a trademark of theirs. It runs 
counter to the basic militancy of Marxist- 
Leninist idealogy. So, it’s vital that we show 
patience, determination, and above all, na- 
tional unity. If we appear to be divided, if 
the Soviets suspect that domestic, political 
pressure will undercut our position, they'll 
dig in their heels. And that can only delay 
an agreement and may destroy all hope for 
an agreement. 

That’s why I’ve been concerned about 
the nuclear freeze proposals, one of which 
is being considered at this time by the 
House of Representatives. Most of those 
who support the freeze, I’m sure, are well- 
intentioned, concerned about the arms race 
and the danger of nuclear war. No one 
shares their concern more than I do. But 
however well-intentioned they are, these 
freeze proposals would do more harm than 
good. They may seem to offer a simple solu- 
tion. But there are no simple solutions to 
complex problems. As H. L. Mencken once 
wryly remarked, he said, “For every prob- 
lem, there’s one solution which is simple, 
neat, and wrong.” [Laughter] 

The freeze concept is dangerous for 
many reasons. It would preserve today’s 
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high, unequal, and unstable levels of nu- 
clear forces, and, by so doing, reduce Soviet 
incentives to negotiate for real reductions. 

It would pull the rug out from under our 
negotiators in Geneva, as they have testi- 
fied. After all, why should the Soviets nego- 
tiate if they’ve already achieved a freeze in 
a position of advantage to them? 

Also, some think a freeze would be easy 
to agree on, but it raises enormously com- 
plicated problems of what is to be frozen, 
how it is to be achieved and, most of all, 
verified. Attempting to negotiate these 
critical details would only divert us from 
the goal of negotiating reductions for who 
knows how long. 

The freeze proposal would also make a 
lot more sense if a similar movement 
against nuclear weapons were putting simi- 
lar pressures on Soviet leaders in Moscow. 
As former Secretary of Defense Harold 
Brown has pointed out, the effect of the 
freeze “is to put pressure on the United 
States, but not on the Soviet Union.” 

Finally, the freeze would reward the So- 
viets for their 15-year buildup while locking 
us into our existing equipment, which in 
many cases is obsolete and badly in need of 
modernization. Three-quarters of Soviet 
strategic warheads are on delivery systems 
5 years old or less. Three-quarters of the 
American strategic warheads are on deliv- 
ery systems 15 years old or older. The time 
comes when everything wears out. The 
trouble is it comes a lot sooner for us than 
for them. And, under a freeze, we couldn’t 
do anything about it. 

Our B-52 bombers are older than many 
of the pilots who fly them. If they were 
automobiles, they’d qualify as antiques. A 
freeze could lock us into obsolescence. It’s 
asking too much to expect our service men 
and women to risk their lives in obsolete 
equipment. The 2 million patriotic Ameri- 
cans in the armed services deserve the best 
and most modern equipment to protect 
them and us. 

I'm sure that every President has dreamt 
of leaving the world a safer place than he 
found it. I pledge to you, my goal—and I 
consider it a sacred trust—will be to make 
progress toward arms reductions in every 
one of the several negotiations now under- 
way. 
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I call on all Americans of both parties and 
all branches of government to join in this 
effort. We must not let our disagreements 
or partisan politics keep us from strength- 
ening the peace and reducing armaments. 

I pledge to our allies and friends in 
Europe and Asia, we will continue to con- 
sult with you closely. We’re conscious of our 
responsibility when we negotiate with our 
adversaries on conditions of—or issues of 
concern to you and your safety and well- 
being. 

To the leaders and people of the Soviet 
Union, I say, join us in the path to a more 
peaceful, secure world. Let us vie in the 
realm of ideas, on the field of peaceful com- 
petition. Let history record that we tested 
our theories through human experience, 
not that we destroyed ourselves in the 
name of vindicating our way of life. And let 
us practice restraint in our international 
conduct, so that the present climate of mis- 
trust can some day give way to mutual con- 
fidence and a secure peace. 

What better time to rededicate ourselves 
to this undertaking than in the Easter 
season, when millions of the world’s people 
pay homage to the One who taught us, 
peace on Earth, good will toward men? 

This is the goal, my fellow Americans, of 
all the democratic nations—a goal that re- 
quires firmness, patience, and understand- 
ing. If the Soviet Union responds in the 
same spirit, we’re ready. And we can pass 
on to our posterity the gift of peace—that 
and freedom are the greatest gifts that one 
generation can bequeath to another. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you 
much, Mr. President. 

Ladies and gentlemen, President Reagan 
has graciously agreed to answer a few ques- 
tions from the audience. We respectfully 
ask that the questions be short and to the 
point, and no speeches. [Laughter] 

We'll start over here. Yes, sir? 

Kenneth L. Adelman 

Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Haddad. Would the President please 
give us an update on the nomination of 
Kenneth Adelman? 

The President. Well, it will be taken up 
now by the Senate, because it has passed 
out of committee to the floor, although it 


very, very 


passed out with a one margin negative vote 
against him. 

I am optimistic that the Senate will ratify 
him. He is an excellent choice. He does 
have the knowledge and experience and 
ability that we need, and he is highly re- 
spected in diplomatic circles. And I just 
think that since the biggest thing that they 
could ever find out against him in the com- 
mittee was that somebody wrote him a 
letter and they didn’t like the letter—he 
didn’t write it, he received it. [Laughter] 
And I think he should be ratified, and I’m 
looking forward to it. 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you. Another ques- 
tion. That gentleman right over there. Yes, 
sir? 

1984 Presidential Campaign 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you. The gentleman 
says in view of the delay of agreement or of 
the Soviets on arms control, wouldn’t it be 
better for the President to declare his in- 
tention to run for office again earlier? 

The President. Well, | can’t give a very 
specific answer to that. I can only say that, 
you know, if too early you become a lame- 
duck and then you can’t get anything 
done—and if the answer is one way. And if 
the answer is the other way, then every- 
thing you try to do is viewed as being politi- 
cal and part of a campaign. 

1 have said that I think the people tell 
you whether you should seek reelection or 
not, and I will remember your response to 
the question. 

Mr. Haddad. The gentleman in the tan 
suit standing in the back. 


Guidelines for the Press 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Haddad. The gentleman questions 
the new guidelines set by the White House 
and the President on the press. Are we not 
imitating our adversaries when we set such 
tough guidelines? 

The President. No, 1 don’t believe so. 
What we're trying to control is what seems 
to be the favorite game of Washington— 
even more popular than the Redskins—and 
that is leaks. As a matter of fact, I think 
sometimes that we ought to just turn to the 
chandeliers and tell them what it is that 
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we're trying to do, because they must have 
ears. [Laughter] 

The trouble is, some of the leaks are un- 
founded, or they’re from people down in 
the bureaucracy someplace who only know 
a part of what they’re leaking. Sometimes it 
is misinformation on, maybe, a memoran- 
dum of options that has been presented to 
the Cabinet and to the President. And 
they’re leaked before they’ve even been 
seen. And they’re leaked as being decisions 
that have already been made 

But the worst part of it is that then the 
interpretation that is very often put on this 
incomplete or misinformation is such that it 
actually can endanger the things that I have 
been talking about here today. If you’re 
going to negotiate, you can’t be in the posi- 
tion of saying in advance, “Well, what’s 
your backup position, or what are you going 
to do, and what is your strategy?” And yet, 
this comes about in the press and leads the 
other side of the table to believe, “Well, 
they’re considering something else.” 

We have actually had to do something in 
the line of explaining and apologizing when 
leaks that are absolutely fallacious, have 
brought a difference, a kind of confronta- 
tion between ourselves and some of our 
friends and allies in the world. And all 
we've proposed is methods of intercepting 
the leaks from the government, itself, to the 
press. 

But I don’t believe that we’re making it 
difficult at all. As a matter of fact, I have 
increased the amount of time that I'm 
going to spend with the press. And we 
started last week on that, so that they will 
have greater access to me. And I just think 
that the press must recognize it, too, has a 
responsibility for the welfare of the Nation 


The Middle East 


Mr. Haddad. Mr. President, Ambassador 
Habib ? has just returned from the Middle 
East. I wonder if you could give us an 
update on your peace initiative, where it 
stands in the Middle East at this time 

The President. Well, it has been a frus- 
trating experience. And there have been 
gains made. But there are still some points 
of disagreement. 


2The President's Special Representative 
for the Middle East 
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We believed in the original proposal— 
and this has been confirmed by many na- 
tions in the Middle East—that we cannot 
proceed with the general subject of overall 
peace for that troubled area until the forces 
that are in Lebanon get out, and the Leba- 
nese Government is at last, after all these 
years, allowed to establish its own sover- 
eignty over its own land. Lebanon has 
asked for this at the—the Israelis are still in 
there, the Syrians are still with occupying 
forces, and there are elements of the PLO 
still there. And what we have sought is a 
withdrawal of these forces to their own bor- 
ders. This is one of the reasons for the mul- 
tinational forces being there, to help Leba- 
non maintain order while they bring this 
about, and then proceed at the negotiating 
table to take up the overall problems. 

Very simply, what the whole goal of our 
plan is—and it’s being delayed until we can 
get this clearing of Lebanon—the goal is to 
create more Egypts. Egypt and Israel were 
once at war, and they came together with a 
peace treaty and became friends there in 
the Middle East. I don’t think that it’s im- 
possible to believe that among the Arab 
States there are other potential Israels and 
that—my dream is that Israel can only 
know real security if it doesn’t have to 
remain an armed camp far beyond what its 
size warrants, but could know the security 
of being surrounded by neighbors that rec- 
ognize its right to exist as a nation and have 
signed peace treaties with them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Haddad. 
over here 

Q. [Inaudibile} 

Mr. Haddad. This lady compliments the 
President. She’s just returned from a trip in 
Latin America and say they all support us 
there or 

The President. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Haddad. This questioner right here. 


All right. This lady right 


Arms Sales to Israel 


Q. Inaudible} 

Mr. Haddad. Thank you. The gentleman 
wonders with the installation of Soviet 
SAM-5’s in Syria, is the President prepared 
to release the American planes scheduled 
for shipment to Israel? 
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The President. You must realize that 
under the law—the law exists now—those 
weapons must be for defensive purposes. 
And this is, again, one of the obstacles pre- 
sented by the stalemate in Lebanon. While 
these forces are in the position of occupying 
another country that now has asked them 
to leave, we are forbidden by law to release 
those planes. They’re F-16’s, the planes 
that are on order. And it’s as simple as the 
other forces returning to their own coun- 
tries and letting Lebanon be Lebanon. 

Mr. Haddad. This’ll be the last question, 
ladies and gentlemen, the last question. 
And before—would all please remain seated 
until the Presidential party leaves the 
roomP 

The gentleman over here, yes. 


U.S.-European Relations 


Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Haddad. Would the President sup- 
port a greater public relations for a closer 
relationship with the peoples of Europe, in- 
asmuch as they seem to be our first line of 
defense? 

The President. Yes. And we have been 
trying to do more in that regard. 

I think the relationship that we have with 
the countries of Western Europe now, be- 
tween our government and theirs, is prob- 
ably better and firmer than it’s ever been. 
But it is true that there is a great counter- 
propaganda effort there trying to divide us 
from our allies, or divide them from us, and 
at the same time to prevent the deploy- 
ment, the scheduled deployment of the 
Pershings and the cruise missiles versus the 
SS-20’s. 

And we have—this was part of the reason 
for Vice President Bush’s trip there. We are 
using other measures. I don’t know whether 
we can actually turn around some of the 
people that have organized, as they have 
he.¢, in regard to the nuclear freeze and so 
forth. I understand they’re planning over 
this weekend sizable demonstrations there. 

But you're right, we have not been the 
best, in years past, at matching our adver- 
saries in propaganda. And we've got some- 
thing to sell, and we better start selling it. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:55 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom of the Beverly 


Hilton Hotel. Prior to his appearance at the 
luncheon, he attended a reception for coun- 
cil members at the hotel. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
tu Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Imports of Heavyweight Motorcycles 





Message to the Congress. April 1, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Section 203(b\1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974, I am reporting to 
the Congress on my decision concerning 
imports of heavyweight motorcycles (en- 
gines over 700 cc). I have decided to 
impose the import relief recommended by 
the U.S. International Trade Commission 
(USITC) with one modification. The USITC 
remedy involves the imposition of incre- 
mental tariffs beginning with 45 percent ad 
valorem above the current rate and declin- 
ing to 35, 20, 15, and 10 percent in subse- 
quent years above the scheduled tariffs. 

I have determined that import relief in 
this case is consistent with our national eco- 
nomic interest. The domestic industry is 
threatened by serious injury because of in- 
creased imports. I have maintained that I 
would enforce our trade laws where neces- 
sary and where such actions are consistent 
with our international obligations. 

It is necessary to modify the USITC 
remedy to enable small volume foreign pro- 
ducers that are not a cause of threat of 
injury to the U.S. industry to have contin- 
ued access to U.S. markets. I therefore will 
proclaim tariff-rate quotas for imports of 
heavyweight motorcycles of 5,000 units (in- 
creasing yearly to 6,000, 7,000, 8,500, and 
10,000) for imports from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and a total of 4,000 
units (increasing by 1,000 yearly) for im- 
ports from all other countries except Japan. 
In order to treat Japan fairly, I will also 
proclaim a tariff-rate quota of 6,000 units 
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(increasing by 
from Japan. 


1,000 yearly) for imports 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 1, 1983. 


Imports of Heavyweight Motorcycles 


Memorandum From the President 

April 1, 1983 

Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 

Subject: Motorcycle Import Relief Deter- 
mination 

Pursuant to Section 202(b\1) of the Trade 
Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-618, 88 Stat. 1978), I 
have determined the action I will take with 
respect to the report of the United States 
International Trade Commission (USITC), 
transmitted to me on February 1, 1983, 
concerning the results of its investigation of 
a petition for import relief filed by the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Inc., and 
Harley-Davidson York, Inc., producers of 
heavyweight motorcycles, provided for in 
item 692.50 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS). 

After considering all relevant aspects of 
the case, including those set forth in Section 
202(c) of the Trade Act of 1974, I have 
determined that granting import relief is 
consistent with our national economic inter- 
est. Therefore, I will proclaim the USITC 
five-year import relief remedy with one 
modification. I will impose tariff increases 
of 45 percent ad valorem in the first year, 
declining to 35, 20, 15 and 10 percent 
above scheduled rates in subsequent years. 
Imposition of these tariff increases should 
allow the heavyweight motorcycle industry 
to adjust to the threat of injury caused by 
increased imports, which have raised inven- 
tories to twice their normal level. 

To assure small volume producers who 
have not contributed to that threat of injury 
continued access to U.S. markets for 
heavyweight motorcycles, I will modify the 
USITC remedy by proclaiming tariff-rate 
quotas of 5,000 units (increasing yearly to 
6,000, 7,000, 8,500 and 10,000) for imports 
of motorcycles manufactured in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and 4,000 units (in- 
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creasing yearly by 1,000) for imports from 
all other countries except Japan. The addi- 
tional duties will apply to all imports above 
the tariff-rate quotas. In order to treat 
Japan fairly I will also proclaim a tariff-rate 
quota of 6,000 units (increasing 1,000 
yearly) for motorcycles imported from 
Japan. 

I also direct you to keep the issue under 
close review so that, should the U.S. motor- 
cycle industry no longer need this level of 
relief, you may, in consultation with the 
Trade Policy Committee, obtain other nec- 
essary advice and propose changes in the 
terms of relief. If no earlier review is initiat- 
ed by such conditions, you are to undertake 
such a review in two years. The objectives 
of this review would be to assess the effec- 
tiveness of import relief and Harley-David- 
son’s trade adjustment efforts. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Mental Health Counselors 
Week 


Proclamation 5037. March 25, 1983 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Mental health counselors provide 50 per- 
cent of the mental health services delivered 
in this country. They work with adults and 
children whose self-doubts or distorted per- 
ceptions of the world interfere with their 
capacities to fulfill their obligations or to 
enjoy the pleasures that life can offer. They 
work with the chronically mentally ill, the 
depressed, the suicidal, the anxious, the 
phobic, the juvenile delinquent, the abused, 
and the deprived. 

Through utilization of individual and 
group counseling techniques, mental health 
counselors help individuals to develop self- 
understanding, make life decisions, and 
adjust to the everyday demands of a com- 
plex world. 

Mental health counselors apply skills 
gained through years of education and 
training in a multitude of settings—hospi- 
tals, community agencies, clinics, and in the 





private practice sector. They play an impor- 
tant role in our Nation’s health care system. 

In recognition of their service in behalf of 
others to save lives and reduce suffering, 
the Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 35, 
has designated the week beginning March 
20, 1983, as National Mental Health Coun- 
selors Week, and has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 
20, 1983, as National Mental Health Coun- 
selors Week. I call upon health care profes- 
sionals, educators, the media, individuals, 
and public and private organizations con- 
cerned with mental health to join me in 
observing this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-fifth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:33 a.m., April 4, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation, which 
was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release by the Office of the 
Press Secretary, was made available on 
April 1. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 26 

In the evening, the President attended 
the annual Gridiron Dinner at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. 
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March 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—winners of the White House Photog- 

raphers Association contest; 

—leaders of the Morality in Media organi- 

zation. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan, accompanied by Prince Albert and 
Princess Caroline of Monaco, went to the 
Kennedy Center for a performance by the 
National Symphony Orchestra. Mrs. Reagan 
narrated Camille Saint-Saén’s “Carnival of 
the Animals” with verses of Ogden Nash. 


March 29 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet, to discuss antitrust policies 
and Federal Government work space 
management reforms. 


March 30 

The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a visit to California during 
the Easter holiday. Upon arrival in Califor- 
nia, the President went to the Century 
Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, where he re- 
mained overnight. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 30 


Jay P. Moffat, 

of New Hampshire, a Career Member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Chad. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Submitted March 30—Continued 

Moody R. Tidwell III, 

of Virginia, to be a Judge of the United 
States Claims Court for a term of 15 years, 
vice Louis Spector, term expired. 


James Brian Hyland, 

of Virginia, to be Inspector General, De- 
partment of Labor, vice Thomas F. 
McBride, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released March 30 


Advance text: 

Remarks on the U.S. proposal for an interim 
arms agreement forwarded in Geneva at 
the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force ne- 
gotiations 


Fact sheet: 
U.S. proposal for an interim arms agree- 
ment 


Announcement: 

Submission to the President of the report of 
Emergency Board No. 200 to investigate a 
rail labor dispute 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Moody R. Tidwell III to be a 
Judge of the United States Claims Court 


Released March 31 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the World Affairs Council meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, Calif., on arms control 


Fact sheet: 

U.S. proposals on arms control as addressed 
by the President in his remarks to the 
World Affairs Council meeting in Los Ange- 
les 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released March 31—Continued 

Transcript: 

Press briefing om arms control—by Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved March 28 


S. 271 / Public Law 98-11 

An act to amend the National Trails System 
Act by designating additional national 
scenic and historic trails, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Approved March 29 


H.R. 2112 / Public Law 98-12 

An act to extend by six months the expira- 
tion date of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


H.R. 2369 / Public Law 98-13 

An act to prevent the temporary termina- 
tion of the Federal Supplemental Compen- 
sation Act of 1982. 


Approved March 30 


H.R. 1936 / Public Law 98-14 

An act to amend title 37, United States 
Code, to extend certain expiring enlistment 
and reenlistment bonuses for the Armed 
Forces. 





Editor’s Note 





The President left the White House on 
Wednesday afternoon, March 30, for a visit 
to California during the Easter holiday. He 
was at Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near 
Santa Barbara, on Friday, April 1, the clos- 
ing date of this issue. Releases and an- 
nouncements issued during the President’s 
stay in California, but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue, will be printed 
next week. 
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